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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. V, No. 2 September, 1918 

THE FIRST RAILROAD BETWEEN THE MISSISSIPPI 
AND LAKE SUPERIOR 1 

One of the economic by-products of the civil war was a deter- 
mined effort to link the navigable waters of the Mississippi 
river with the head of Lake Superior. Such a connection had 
been projected before the war, and it would have come eventual- 
ly under any circumstances, but it was indubitably emphasized 
and very probably hurried on by the abnormal conditions ac- 
companying the war between the states. 

Two chief considerations impressed upon people the absolute 
necessity to them of the link: there was the rapidly growing 
market for food products and lumber on the upper peninsula, 
where the mines had been stirred anew ; and, the increased crops 
of the upper Mississippi valley, coupled with exorbitant freight 
charges, impelled to a search for a cheaper route to the Atlan- 
tic coast and to Europe. 

The iron and copper mines of the Lake Superior region, which 
for years had struggled under not too promising conditions, 2 
found that the war, instead of snuffing them out as had been 
feared, created a demand for their ore beyond wildest dreams. 
Hamlets blossomed into thriving towns ; labor trebled its wages 
and was sought by special agents, even in Europe. 8 But while 
ore was plentiful and prices good, food and other necessities 
were scarce and dear. Practically everything consumed came 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, or even from some place still 
farther away; wheat, raised in the Minnesota valley, traveled 
by water and rail five hundred miles to Chicago, and thence, in 
the form of flour, through Lakes Michigan and Superior to 
Ontonagon ; flour, beef, hay, grain of all sorts, and produce were 

i This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in St. Paul, May 10, 1918. 

2 Peter White, ' ' Iron region of Lake Superior, ' ' in Michigan pioneer and histori- 
cal collections, 8:145-161; John H. Forster, "Lake Superior country," in ibid., 
8:136-145. 

sibid., 8: 142. 
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brought even from Ohio, a thousand miles away, and the rates 
were correspondingly high." These commodities, as well as 
lumber — used in ever increasing quantites — could be obtained 
in Minnesota or Wisconsin if only there were the necessary 
facilities for transportation. On the other hand, western "Wis- 
consin, and central and southern Minnesota needed a market for 
those products which could not be shipped economically to any 
great distance. Legitimate self-interest, then, both at Lake 
Superior and along the Minnesota, the St. Croix, and the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi, demanded a linking of supply and 
demand. 

Again, the steadily increasing crops of wheat and other 
grains, 5 which could find a market in the east and in Europe, 
were obliged to make use of water transportation in order to 
reach the railroads to convey them to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The northernmost point on the Mississippi touched by a rail- 
head was La Crosse; here the Milwaukee and St. Paul had 
reached its most western extension. Throughout the war, then, 
the only route over which the Minnesota or western Wisconsin 
farmer could ship his grain, or the merchant import his wares, 
was made up of the inadequate roads to the Mississippi or one 
of its navigable branches, and a single railroad connecting 
the river with Lake Michigan. Iowa was served by roads 
which reached the river at Prairie du Chien, and at several 
places farther south on the Illinois bank. 

The commanding position occupied by the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul and its southern competitors, was apparent to the direct- 
ors of those lines, and controlling or acting in conjunction with 
the river steamers, they did not scruple to charge the traffic all 
it would bear. Between 1862 and 1864 the rate on grain from 
Minnesota points to Chicago and Milwaukee doubled. 6 During 

* J. L. Ritchie, in Ontonagon Miner, quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, December 19, 

1861. It cost $8.00 a head to send cattle from Detroit or Chicago to Ontonagon. 
"R" (Ritehie without doubt) in a letter to the St. Paul Daily Press, August 5, 

1862, written from Superior, said that in the season of four months in 1860 Detroit 
alone sent to the mining towns 2257 head of cattle, 423 hogs, 552 sheep, 329,324 
pounds of butter, 22,947 barrels of flour, 107,828 bushels of oats and other grains. 

6 Minnesota's production of wheat was 5,101,432 bushels in 1860; 3,800,000 bush- 
els in 1861; and 9,475,000 bushels in 1865. See "Statistics of Minnesota," in 
Minnesota executive documents, 1S69, 792. 

e "The Railroads and Steamboat companies between St. Paul, Chicago and 
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the season of 1864, agents of the railroads, acting with 
representatives of the steamboat lines, met at Chicago and ad- 
vanced the rate again by from three to eleven cents per bushel, 
varying with the distance from the railhead ; other commodities 
had their rates raised correspondingly. 7 For the season of 
1865 the rate on wheat ran from ten cents (at Winona) to 
fifteen cents (at St. Paul) for water carriage, while the rail 
charge to Milwaukee, Racine or Chicago was twenty cents per 
bushel. Such a charge as this, it was estimated, would reduce 
the return to the Minnesota farmer to less than forty cents a 
bushel, a price at which it would not pay to ship the grain. 8 

Direct rail connection between the head of naviation of the 
Mississippi, at St. Paul, and the western end of Lake Superior 
had long been under consideration. Such a project 9 had been 
included in the comprehensive scheme of railroads contemplated 
in the land grants for Minnesota territory in 1854, but owing 
to some interference with the bill, in going from the house to 
the senate, the measure was repealed shortly after its pas- 
sage. 10 In 1857 the Minnesota legislature had made a grant 
of swamp lands to the Nebraska and Lake Superior railroad 
company, a name which, by an act of March 8, 1861, was changed 
to the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company. 11 
Wisconsin, in 1856, had also received a grant of land for a 

Milwaukie have entered into a combination to increase the rates of freight on 
wheat and merchandise between these points, nearly 100 per cent over former 
rates. — This swindling combination has justly excited the indignation of the 
merchants, shippers and farmers of Minnesota." Faribault Central Bepublican, 
March 2, 1864. Chatfield Democrat, February 27, 1864, expressed similar senti- 
ments. 

t St. Paul Daily Press, June 30, 1864. Previously the rate from St. Paul had 
been 25 cents per bushel; it was now 36 cents. At Winona the rate rose from 
25 to 28 cents. The rail rate from La Crosse or Prairie Du Chien to the lake was 
38 cents per 110 pounds. 

*Ibid., March 29, 1865. Flour was 35 to 60 cents per barrel for water trans- 
portation, and the rail tariff was 65 cents. 

» Statutes at large of the United States, 10: 302. Lands for a road from the 
southern boundary of Minnesota to Lake Superior via St. Paul. 

"Verbal changes making a difference in its meaning occurred after its passage 
by the house and before it reached the senate. Its repeal is found in a rider to a 
private pension bill. Ibid., 10: 575; Congressional globe, 23 congress, 3 session, 
2100-2103, 2172-2178. 

ii ' ' Eeport of the railroad commissioner, 1872, ' ' in Minnesota executive docu- 
ments, 187S, 142. 
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road from Hudson on the St. Croix river to Lake Superior. 12 
Neither project, however, had gone much beyond the initial 
stage of forming a company, since, among other things, all 
railroad building had been ended for the time by the panic of 
1857 and the subsequent financial depression throughout the 
country. So long as the lower Mississippi was open to the 
products of the northwest the matter did not press, but with 
that highway closed by the war well might Senator Ramsey 
voice the demand of his constituents for another exit: 13 

"This is a matter of vital importance to us in Minnesota. 
We have now a surplus of wheat for transportation to the east 
rising three million bushels annually. The roads that carry 
off this wheat for us through Wisconsin, down the Mississippi 
River and through Illinois have not sufficient transportation, 
and they have increased the transit between St. Paul and Mil- 
waukie to Chicago from 12% cents in 1862 to 25 cents in this 
year (1864). This is an oppression that our agriculture can- 
not endure. We are the furthest inland State of the north- 
western tier of States. Surely it is of importance to the Gov- 
ernment to give us the readiest facilities of getting to market 
with that large surplus of wheat without compelling us to pass 
through Wisconsin and Illinois." 

An additional reason for furthering a road which would tap 
the ore regions appeared to exist in the possibility, as it ap- 
peared in the winter of 1861-1862, that hostilities might occur 
between the United States and Great Britain, with the probable 
closing of the Soo canal." 

Among the incidental advantages which might be derived 
from a road to the lake were the opening of lands in a timbered 
region, the consequent flow of money into the treasury of the 
United States, and a greater flood of immigrants to take up 
such agricultural lands as might be made available for settle- 
ment. It was not forgotten that the vicinity of the falls of St. 
Anthony might utilize the northern ore in becoming a manu- 
facturing center; indeed there were rosy hopes of the time when 

12 Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 923, where Ramsey sum- 
marizes the legislative situation with respect to the grants, 
is Ibid., 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 924. 
" Richard Chute in St. Paul Daily Press, April 12, 1862. 
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factories of St. Anthony and Minneapolis should fabricate the 
greater portion of the machinery and the agricultural and do- 
mestic implements which were demanded in ever increasing 
quantities in Minnesota, Iowa, Dakota territory, and even in the 
boundless Saskatchewan country. 15 

Such being the situation it is not surprising that, as the war 
went on, the demand for relief became more and more insistent. 
But the case was not simple. Although St. Paul might urge 
that her position at the head of navigation entitled her to first 
consideration, there was more than a little jealousy within 
the state and much hostility outside. Furthermore, rival in- 
terests in townsites on the part of citizens of St. Paul made it 
impossible to secure united effort for either Bayfield or Su- 
perior in "Wisconsin (the alternative termini of the Wisconsin 
road), or for Duluth in Minnesota, the proposed northern ter- 
minus of the Minnesota line. If the road should be put through 
from Hudson, not only would it lie wholly within the state of 
Wisconsin, but it would forward the prospects of those who 
had become heavily involved in land speculation at one or 
both of the Wisconsin towns. On the other hand, should the 
road run directly from St. Paul by the shortest line to the 
lake, it would be entirely within the bounds of Minnesota, and 
would without doubt cause the building of the St. Croix line 
to be postponed indefinitely. Again, such a project would pos- 
sibly advance the interests of St. Paul at the expense of its 
bitter rivals, St. Anthony and Minneapolis, and at the same 
time arouse the jealousy of places farther up the Mississippi 
where there were dreams of future greatness. 

But circumstances conspired during 1862 and 1863 not 

is Letter from " T. C. " dated Lake Superior, April, 1862, in St. Paul Daily Press, 
April 13, 1862. This was undoubtedly Thomas Clark, a civil engineer who later sur- 
veyed the line from Superior to St. Cloud for the Northern Pacific. Mr. Clark was 
probably as well acquainted with the region as anyone in the northwest. For a char- 
acterization of him see John E. Carey, ' ' History of Duluth, and of St. Louis county, 
to the year 1870," in Minnesota historical society collections, 10:251. In a letter in 
the St. Paul Daily Press, May 8, 1862, Mr. Clark dwelt at length on the superior 
quality of the iron ore of the upper peninsula, and the possibilities of reducing it 
on the ground, thus providing raw material for future rolling mills, foundries and 
the like at the Falls of St. Anthony. Chicago, he maintained, had already seen 
the opportunity, and the Chicago and Northwestern railroad was already framing 
plans to grasp the golden moment. 
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only to emphasize the advantage of a line to the lake, but to 
point out that it was within the realm of possibility that the 
prize might be snatched by another from the city which could 
present so many arguments for its possession. In July, 1862, 
congress passed a resolution providing that a branch of the 
St. Paul and Pacific railroad should run from some point be- 
tween the Falls of St. Anthony and Crow Wing to the head 
of Lake Superior. 16 The first section of the main line of this 
road, ten miles in length, had just been completed and the first 
train run over its rails about a week before 17 while grading 
on the second unit, to Anoka, was proceeding with commendable 
celerity. This road, therefore, might be in a position to delay 
action for a line tapping the same general region until the 
country should have become much more settled. In addition to 
all this, direct rail communication between Chicago and the 
upper peninsula was coming nearer every day. Should such 
a connection be established it would seriously endanger the 
prospects which Minnesota might entertain of obtaining a foot- 
hold in the markets of that prosperous district. 18 

One of the principal champions of the projected Lake Su- 
perior and Mississippi railroad was J. A. Wheelock, editor of the 
St. Paul Daily Press; his paper, consequently, became the me- 
dium for spreading the propaganda. As the leading republican 
newspaper of the state, with a circulation of some proportions 
in Wisconsin and Iowa, it was in a position to reach a large 
and influential group of readers. During the earlier portion 
of the war it had given some attention to the subject, but by 
the summer and autumn of 1863 it had taken up the campaign 
for a federal grant of land in aid of the project in good earn- 
est. All arguments in favor of the scheme were set forth in 

is St. Paul Daily Press, July 11, 1862. 

if The first train was run from St. Paul to St. Anthony June 28, 1862. Md. r 
June 29, 1862. 

J* "J. S. B." wrote from Superior that an "influential merchant" wrote from 
Chicago that bonds were being sold to finance a road across the peninsula from 
Bay de Noquet to Marquette, while the Northwestern road had engaged to connect 
with this line at an early date. The charter of the new road has been obtained with 
a grant of 5000 acres of land to the mile, and there were prospects of its being 
completed within two years. Ibid., April 14, 1863. 
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their most persuasive form: 19 Duluth's harbor, better than that 
at Superior or Bayfield, was emphasized; the distance of 140 
miles from St. Paul to the lake was shorter than that of any- 
other proposed route (the completed line was actually 155 miles 
long) ; natural resources of the country through which the 
line would pass would render construction cheap as well as in- 
duce rapid settlement; all Minnesota would benefit from the 
presence of the commercial towns which would spring into 
existence as soon as a railroad should be built to create them. 

The city council of St. Paul put itself behind the proposition 
by bringing forward a plan to bond the city in order to grant 
to the railroad company a bonus of $500,000. 20 Sober second 
thought made the people of this ambitious, but still small and 
pioneer town, realize that such a sum would seriously burden 
them, hence the amount was halved, and the ordinance passed, 
only to be vetoed by the mayor. 21 It was carried over his ob- 
jection, however, and then submitted to the electorate for ap- 
proval. 22 By a light vote the measure was ratified 23 and the 
legislature, during the following session, gave the necessary 
legal sanction to the proceeding. 24 

With a grant of swamp lands from the state and a bonus 
from the city of St. Paul, the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
railroad company might well feel itself fortified to go before 
congress with an appeal for a grant of federal lands which, it 
was felt, was the only further encouragement necessary to 
draw forth capital to build the road. The advocates of the 
proposal were further strengthened by a memorial from the 

is In addition to printing numerous letters, excerpts, editorials, and the like, the 
St. Paul Daily Press, in January, 1864, while the land grant measure was pending 
in congress, ran a series of leading articles by "North Shore" covering the whole 
question. Ibid., January 19, 21, 22, 23, 27, 1864. 

20 Ibid., November 5, 1863. 

21 Ibid., November 21, 1863. The ordinance was passed by a vote of 10 to 4. 
It proposed to issue bonds to the amount of $250,000, maturing in 20, 25 and 30 
years, bearing six per cent interest, the proceeds to be donated to the railroad com- 
pany provided it completed the road in five years and had graded twenty miles 
within two years. 

22 Ibid., December 2, 1863. 

23 Ibid., December 16, 1863. The vote was 660 in favor of the issue, 255 against. 
In the state election in November, 1863, 2083 votes had been cast. 

24 General and special laws of Minnesota, 1864, 309-312. 
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city council of St. Paul, 25 and one from the state legislature of 
Minnesota. 26 

Opposition in Minnesota, which had been simmering while 
the project was still in a nebulous state, gathered and broke 
out in various places when it appeared that a genuine move- 
ment was under way. All through the winter of 1863-1864, 
when congress had the question of a land grant under consider- 
ation, influence was brought to bear to discourage and dis- 
credit the entire proposal. "By the time the bona fide capi- 
talists are found ready to invest 4/5 million dollars to build a 
direct line of road from St. Paul to Lake Superior through a 
country two-thirds if not three-fourths of the distance so poor 
that a Chippewa Indian can't live on it — simply to make St. 
Paul a terminus or prevent the trade and travel from Lake 
Superior passing through any other town on its way to St. 
Paul there will be plenty of roads in all other parts of the 
state." 27 So wrote Orville Brown, editor of the Faribault 
Central Republican, who not infrequently dipped his pen in 
vitriol. The whole line was a humbug, quoth he 28 , "got up or 
sought to be got up for the benefit of a few speculators ex- 
cessively anxious to become railroad kings or land monopolists 
at public expense, and Alexander Bamsey has just the capacity 
necessary to represent that class of political demagogue specu- 
lators in the United States Senate. 

According to a correspondent in a St. Cloud paper, "Narrow 
minded political economists of St. Paul have nearly crazed 

2 5 To accompany the memorial William P. Murray wrote a long letter to the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota delegation in congress dwelling at great length upon the 
points which might be urged in favor of the scheme. Murray to Donnelly, December 
21, 1863, Donnelly papers, in the library of the Minnesota historical society, St. 
Paul. 

28 A letter from R. J. Baldwin to Donnelly, March 3, 1864, indicates that the 
unanimity with which the legislative memorial was passed was more apparent 
than real. "What you say in your favor of the 16th all in reference to the votes 
of the Representatives of this Co. [Hennepin] in the Legislature, I must acknowl- 
edge the force of, and perhaps I ought not to ask you to believe that the senti- 
ments of the people of the Co. do not correspond with the vote of their Representa- 
tives. This much however I will say, that had I been in the Legislature the 
Memorial for a land grant to the Lake Sup & Miss R R Co. would have received 
one less vote than it did receive. ' ' Donnelly papers. 

27 Faribault Central Republican, December 23, 1863. 

2srbid., December 30, 1863. 
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themselves in efforts to study up a railroad system that shall 
aggrandize that city at the expense of the rest of the State. 
There is hardly a man in the State who realizes that we have 
a State 400 miles long and 200 miles wide to he developed. 
They are all absorbed in St. Paul with a radiation of about 20 
miles each way ; there are a few noble exceptions. ' ' 29 

It was, however, in Hennepin county, at St. Anthony and 
Minneapolis, that the most fervent although not the most violent 
or outspoken opposition was to be found in the state. "With 
the terminus at St. Paul the two neighboring communities felt 
that they would of necessity be cut off from the main line, 
which was to penetrate a potentially important portion of the 
state. To be way stations on a road to the lake ill suited these 
ambitious towns. 30 

In general the southern portion of the state, which contained 
the bulk of the population outside Hennepin and Ramsey 
counties, joined heartily with the dominant element of the capi- 
tal city in favor of the road. It was characterized as "one of 
the wisest measures" and one calculated to do justice to every 
section, especially when it was linked with a scheme to push 
south to Sioux City, Iowa. 31 

While the opposition within the state took the form of local 
jealousy and strife for precedence, far more vigorous and men- 

29 "Idaho," in St. Cloud Democrat, January 28, 1864. According to this indi- 
vidual the real centers of trade, consequently of railroads, of Minnesota were St. 
Cloud, Kandiyohi, St. Peter, and Owatonna. St. Cloud, for instance, "will inevit- 
ably be a point at which roads will center from St. Peter, Superior, and British 
possessions and Kandiyohi, representing the immense agricultural region west of 
the Big Woods." "These things are inevitable and St. Paul must learn to take 
her chance for immortality and greatness with the development of the State, and 
not with special reference to making a top of the State, that St. Paul may be the 
spindle. ' ' 

30 St. Paul Daily Press, April 27, 1864. 

si Mower County Register, April 14, 1864. Manlcato Record, January 1, 1864, 
quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, January 13, 1864, saw in the proposed Lake Supe- 
rior and Mississippi railroad a distinct advantage for the Blue Earth people. The 
proposed road would give "a direct eastern outlet via St. Paul and Lake Superior, 
and the cost of exportation will, on the same quantities [of grain] and at the 
same rate, be reduced to $168,000 — a saving annually to Blue Earth county of 
$137,000" over the cost of the existing route via St. Paul, the Mississippi, and 
rail to Lake Michigan. In his message to the legislature, December, 1863, Governor 
Swift referred to the very great advantages to be derived from the proposed road. 
St. Paul Daily Press, January 11, 1864. 
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acing was the hostility of the Wisconsin roads which had no 
desire to see a considerable portion of their traffic diverted 
from Lake Michigan to Lake Superior over the rails of a road 
which must enter into competition with their hitherto uncon- 
tested monopoly. While some attention was directed to sow- 
ing seeds of dissension in Minnesota, even in St. Paul itself, 32 
their principal efforts were aimed at the real source of power, 
congress, which could give or withhold the grant of lands. 

A bill, introduced in the senate early in the session of 1863- 
1864, had been referred to the committee on public lands, whence 
it had been favorably reported; in March, 1864, Senator Ramsey 
succeeded in getting the measure before the senate. 33 The 
senior senator from Wisconsin, James R. Doolittle, sought to 
delay consideration and to have the bill referred back so that 
the committee might investigate the complaints which had been 
pouring in. While professing to be in full sympathy with the 
general idea, Doolittle maintained that there was no need for 
congress to make another grant of land, since, in 1856, there 
had been granted lands in support of a railroad project over 
nearly the same route ; that is, from the St. Croix river to Bay- 
field or Superior on the lake. The company formed to build 
this line had made surveys and had actually started work, but 
the panic of 1857 and then the war had prevented active prose- 
cution of the road. 

Such a statement as this led up to the real issue. If the 
Hudson-Superior-Bayfield project was to be pushed, and even 
though the two lines, according to the proposed routes, might 
be sixty miles apart at one place, it would appear that congress 
could ill afford to encourage the starting of a rival with termini 
at practically the same points, for Hudson was but fifteen or 
sixteen miles from St. Paul. In the unsettled condition of 
the country it was patent to all that both roads could not se- 

32 When the friends of the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroads were trying 
to work up public enthusiasm by popular meetings, especially before the bonus 
election, the backers of the Hudson road were at work in the city trying to stir 
up opposition, even going so far as to bring the president of the St. Oouc and 
Superior company to St. Paul to exert his influence. Ibid., December 12, 1863. In 
the meantime the Hudson people were exerting themselves to arouse local support 
of their road. 

si Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 923. 
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cure the capital necessary to carry them to completion, and 
that starting two roads meant the defeat of both. If the older 
scheme were to be forwarded in good faith, and if a considerable 
sum had already been expended on the preliminary work, it 
was manifestly unfair to wreck the whole undertaking by giv- 
ing an impetus to the line from St. Paul to Duluth. 

It was a question, however, as to whether the backers of the 
St. Croix line seriously intended to build or merely make a 
pretense of so doing in order to check congressional action, 
and thus prevent the construction of any road to compete with 
the lines to Chicago and Milwaukee. Senator Wilkinson spoke 
the feeling of many of his Minnesota constituents when he 
said: 34 "I admit that what the Senator from "Wisconsin has 
said in regard to the Senators from his State is true. I be- 
lieve that these gentlemen, as a general rule, have favored 
measures tending to the advancement of the State of Minne- 
sota; but why do they oppose this proposition? Is it because 
some men out of Wisconsin are or pretend to be interested in 
a railroad charter from Hudson to Lake Superior? I under- 
stand that those men represent capital in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and other eastern cities. I do not understand that 
they are Wisconsin gentlemen. I understand that they are 
down here now lobbying with Congress to defeat this bill ; and 
why? Merely because one railroad corporation is to be slightly 
affected by it." 

That the real basis of the sudden activity of the St. Croix 
people was due to covert influence of the great Wisconsin rail- 
roads was a common impression. Thomas Clark, writing to 
Ignatius Donnelly after he had read the statements of the Wis- 
consin senators in opposition to the grant, adds the testimony 
of one long familiar with the whole region and the various 
projects which had sprung up there: 85 

"I see in a Madison, Wis., paper a report of Senator Doo- 
little's debate with Senator Bamsey on the 'land grant.' 
Senator D. says that the Min. route will cost $700,000 more 
than the Wis.; that the latter is less in distance, the St. C. 
Company have their road under contract, they will build a 

967. 



s* Congressional globe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 1, 
8» Donnelly papers, March 29, 1864. 
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rolling mill at Superior to work the ore bed 15 miles from that 
place, that the Company was delayed by the crisis of 1857 and 
the war. 

"I am well acquainted with both routes, a better route can 
be found than either by ignoring the State line; — but the Min- 
nesota route will not cost much if any more than the Wisconsin 
route; as the latter is now laid down in the land office map a 
copy of which I have, it is quite as long as the Min, route — 
140 miles. The St. Croix Co. have about 40 miles under con- 
tract; if any work is done, it is in the line toward Bayfield. 
There has no ore bed been discovered within 15 or 50 miles of 
this place (Superior) there is a rich ore bed back of Duluth 
in Minnesota, and another about 15 or 20 miles east of Ash- 
land in Wisconsin. The latter place is at the head of the large 
bay south of the Islands some 20 miles from Bayfield, the 
railroad men have misled Senator D. in this iron ore bed mat- 
ter. No one of the present St. Croix Co's. managers has ever been 
here much less made arrangements to build a rolling mill. The 
St. Croix Co put their road under contract in 1856 the con- 
tractors were Dillon Jackman Jarett & Co. of N.J. and Pa. 
These contractors expended some $10,000 or $12,000. In the 
winter of 1856-7 Kilbourn got control of much of the Wisconsin 
land grant the St. Croix and Superior included; then as now 
the La Cross Co. knew that a short road of 136 miles would 
ruin their 212 — so Kilbourn bought off Dillon Jackman Jarett 
& Co. and stopped the work — long before the crisis of 1857 
came on; again on this as well as on the iron subject Senator 
D. was misled. 

"The truth is the Lake Michigan and Mississippi railway 
managers will fight the Superior road to the bitter end — they 
know perfectly well that if we get a road of 140 miles it will 
draw one half of Minnesota's tonnage and compel them to 
nurse the other half at a greatly reduced tariff. It is this in- 
terest which stirs up our Superior people to fight your Min- 
nesota road, the latter killed, they will then as before let the 
Superior interest slide, and go on with a long route, if any." 36 

«« In the same letter Mr. dark indicates that he has information from authorita- 
tive sources that the interests fighting the St. Paul road were really backing a 
scheme to build from Hudson to Bayfield rather than to Superior; it is to this 
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Members of the senate committee on public lands were of 
the opinion that there was no new information to come before 
them, and in their opinion there was no good purpose served 
in delaying the bill. Not only these senators but many of 
their colleagues looked upon the opposition of the Wisconsin 
senators as captious; it did not appear on the surface that 
Wisconsin was to be injured by the proposed grant, while 
Minnesota would be benefited without question. 37 Furthermore, 
Senator Hendricks of Indiana confessed that while he had in 
committee and on the floor supported the St. Paul project, he 
had done so reluctantly, and only because he had no faith in 
the construction, in the near future, of the road to Superior 
or Bayfield. 38 Hendrick's words carried the more weight since 
he had been commissioner of the public land office when the 
earlier grants had been made. It was in vain, then, that the 
Wisconsin senators labored to block the measure, and the bill 
was passed on the tenth of March, 1864. 

In the house, proceedings appeared to be of the most formal 
nature. Two amendments were made to the senate measure 
by the house committee on public lands : the grantee was to be 
the state of Minnesota rather than the railroad company, and 
the words "from some point south of St. Louis River to some 
point on Lake Superior" were substituted for those by which 
the senate had specifically fixed the termini. 39 The house ac- 
cepted both amendments and approved the bill with neither 
debate nor division. In the senate the second amendment was 
dropped, certain verbal changes made, and the house accepted 
the amendments. It received the signature of the president on 
the fifth of May. 

that he refers when speaking of the "long route." The St. Paul Daily Press 
quotes an article from the Lake Superior Gazette, April 9, 1864, giving essentially 
the same information. Mr. Clark's hand appears in this, for, as he wrote Don- 
nelly Mareh 29, 1864, "to keep myself from idleness this winter I engaged to 
edit the little sheet we have sent you," i.e., the Gazette. Mr. Clark admitted that 
he was interested "both in prejudice and money in the St. Paul and Lake Co." 

s^Beverdy Johnson (Md.), who had had a professional interest in the original 
land grant bill and the charter for this road, maintained that the Wisconsin 
senators took narrow ground in their opposition. 

88 Hendricks held that the route which made Superior or, even better, Bayfield 
the northern terminus was preferable on account of the better harbor and longer 
open season. 

8» Congressional glooe, 38 congress, 1 session, part 2, 1030, 1887. 
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The act granted "to the State of Minnesota for the purpose 
of aiding in the construction of railroad from, the city of St. 
Paul to the head of Lake Superior, every alternate section of 
public land of the United States, not mineral, designated by 
odd numbers, to the amount of five alternate sections per mile 
on each side of the said railroad. ' ' 40 The usual restriction was 
added, that the road was to be completed within eight years, 
otherwise the lands were to revert to the government. On the 
day the president signed this act he approved a bill which in- 
creased the land grant in aid of the St. Croix and Superior 
railroad in such a manner as to make its endowment of lands 
equivalent to the gift to the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
road. 41 

If surface indications made it appear that the interest in 
the house was purely formal, there are other evidences that 
the same forces, which had been at work both for and against 
the measure in the senate, had been as active with members of 
the house, and especially with Ignatius Donnelly, representa- 
tive from the second district of Minnesota. Donnelly was bom- 
barded with letters and telegrams in the same manner as his 
colleagues in the senate had been, and during the whole period 
the two factions had maintained an active lobby at work at 
the national capital. William P. Murray and W. L. Banning 
represented the friends of the Lake Superior and Mississippi, 
and these two gentlemen had no hesitation in letting it be known 
for what purpose they were in Washington. They did not 
neglect any rope that would help, and there were various in- 
terests which could be manipulated in their favor, as is indi- 
cated when, in March, Jas. S. Eitchie wrote Donnelly from 
Superior : 

"I write by this mail to urge my old acquaintances in the 
Phila. delegation to aid you in getting the St. Paul Land Grant. 

"Hon. Jno. L. Dawson one of our largest Tax Payers is now 
in Congress, and of course he will do all he can to get the Penna. 
Delegation to go in for it. 

40 Statutes at large of the United States, 13 : 64. 

*ilbld., 13: 66-68. When the news of the proposed grant to the Wisconsin 
roads (a road from Tomah to Hudson had a similar grant) the St. Paul Daily 
Press, April 4, 1864, expressed its opinion that this was just another of the ingenious 
dodges of the Wisconsin roads, so often used to strangle a rival company. 
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"We told Mr. Love joy when here last summer how the Wis- 
onsin Co. had treated us, and also that it was our unanimous 
wish to be annexed to Minnesota. 

"I must caution you against one Genl. L. E. Webb, Indian 
agent who doubtless is lobbying for Bayfield E Eoad. 

"I trust Hon. J. L. Dawson will use all his influence to aid 
the St. Paul Land Grant. Please hand this note to him. The 
Kentucky Tax Payers and they own a large interest here re- 
quest this by their representation here. ' ' 42 

Both Banning and Murray were openly introduced as being 
in Washington in the interest of the St. Paul land grant. 43 
The opponents of the Minnesota road were less outspoken 
although little less pertinacious in their efforts. Whether the 
opposition came from rival interests in Minnesota or from the 
railroads of Wisconsin the tone was much the same ; there was 
the air of throwing cold water upon the scheme, while not ven- 
turing to condemn it absolutely. Perhaps a typical illustration 
is to be found in a warning from Henry Fletcher, United States 
land agent at Minneapolis, to Congressman Donnelly : 44 

"Our friends at St. Paul are raising every influence which 
can be made to bear on the subject to influence congressional 

« March 21, 1864. The letter is found among the Murray papers, in the posses- 
sion of the Minnesota historical society. 

*s J. M. Gdlman of St. Paul gave Murray a letter of introduction to Hon. A. 
Long. He says, "He is sent to Washington by our city authorities to look after 
our land grant bill." Banning was introduced in a similar manner; see E. F. 
Drake to 8. 8. Cox. Both letters are in the Murray papers. 

** Fletcher to Donnelly, Minneapolis, March 18, 1864, Donnelly papers. B. J. 
Baldwin also wrote from Minneapolis in much the same strain. He took occasion 
to cast doubts upon the financial soundness of the backers of the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi railroad company. Baldwin to Donnelly, January 25 and March 3, 
1864, ibid. 

An interesting letter from ex-Senator Bice of Minnesota, written from 
New York, April 20, 1864, is found among the Murray papers. Biee says: "1 
have had an interview with Col Berthoud, President of the St. Croix and Lake 
Superior Bail Boad, also with Hon. E. March Prest of the Morris Canal and 
Banking Co., Jersey City, who is one of the trustees of said road and one of the 
largest stockholders, both say positively that Mr. Baldwin who has been opposing 
the road from St. Paul to Superior acted without authority from the St. Croix and 
Superior B. B. Co., and that they are not opposed to the grant asked for by Hon. 
W. Banning and others, but think their road should receive additional aid." In 
this lies a hint of the compromise which was arranged, noted above, whereby the 
St. Croix opposition was relaxed when it was agreed to increase the grants to that 
road at the same time the grant was made to the St. Paul road. 
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land grant aid to a line located between St. Paul and Superior. 
To this project if it was feasible we should not object as a con- 
nection by rail with Lake Superior is considered by us all as a 
matter of the first importance. But in building a road to that 
point we are met in the start with the damaging fact that if the 
road was built, for seven months in the year, it would have no 
outlet for its business and consequently would have to depend 
on a five months business to support their road. 

"The line from St. Paul runs over the worst country for 
Railroad building that there is to be found on this continent — 
the worst grading, the most marshy ground so that the line 
would cost double the amount required to build a line of road 
either from Anoka or St. Cloud. With Superior closed for 
seven months if we expect capitalists to build a road for us we 
must of course extend our aid to the shortest and cheapest 
route or allow them to select both the road and the termini. 

"Moreover it is a well established fact that Bail Road com- 
panies depend largely for their business on way business. The 
country traversed by the St. Paul line confessedly is the most 
barren of agricultural inducements for settlement of any like 
tract in the whole west. A line may be selected higher up the 
river which will pass through a region capable of sustaining 
a very considerable agricultural population. These considera- 
tions induce me earnestly to recommend that the company be 
allowed to select their own route and the points at which it 
will strike both the Mississippi and Lake Superior. 

"I do not blame cur St. Paul friends for their anxiety to tie 
the company to the interests of St. Paul but in my opinion if 
that policy prevails it destroys effectually our chances for a 
Rail Road to Superior for some time to come & it is a policy 
of doubtful propriety to allow the selfishness of St. Paul to 
damage the interests of the whole state. I would respectfully 
suggest that the bill now before the 'house' giving aid to the 
'People's Northern Pacific Railroad Company' is more likely 
to give us a road than any other project. I would not ask you 
to oppose the St. Paul interests, I would not advise it, but the 
considerations I have named if rightly understood will induce 
Congress to throw open the route for a proper competition and 
this is all we ask. ' ' 
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Donnelly, indeed, was taking more than an academic interest 
in the "People's Northern Pacific" proposition, and the friends 
of the Lake Superior and Mississippi were not a little anxious 
as to his ultimate stand, as is well evidenced by a communication 
from a Duluth correspondent: 45 "Private information from 
Washington represents that you are besieged with correspon- 
dence encouraging opposition to the proposed grant of land by 
Congress to aid in the construction of the Mississippi and Lake 
Superior Bail Road. It is perhaps needless for me to say that 
your constituents in this part of the district are unanimously 
in favor of such aid and that they expect the interest of the 

« Sidney Luce to Donnelly, Duluth, February 1, 1864, Donnelly papers. Luke 
Marvin of Duluth, who was sojourning in St. Paul during the legislative session, 
being sent there to represent the interest of St. Louis county "in the Lobby," 
since there was no legislative representative from that region, wrote in much the 
same strain and with as much emphasis. Specifically he stated that an act encour- 
aging the "People's Northern Pacific" company would jeopardize the whole scheme 
of a road from the Mississippi to the lake. February 5, 1864, Donnelly papers. 

In a letter of February 11, Luce expressed greater anxiety. A letter of Don- 
nelly's in the St. Paul Daily Press (written January 25, 1864), "gives me some 
uneasiness. Our Rail Road Co. & its friends as far as I am able to learn, feel 
that you are lending aid to their opponents." He went on to point out that the 
People's Northern Pacific bill would have a tendency to delay the building of a 
road and "eventually deprive our State of the benefits it ought to derive from the 
Lake terminus." 

When Donnelly received a copy of the St. Paul city council's memorial and 
resolutions, accompanied by a letter from W. P. Murray, president of the council, 
he wrote a formal acknowledgement and stated what progress had been made to 
date. Donnelly to Murray, January 13, 1864, Donnelly papers. The original of 
the letter has the following incomplete paragraph crossed out: 

"As the matter now stands, the road referred to in your communication is the 
only one which can connect the grain growing regions of the State with the 
waters of the Great Lakes; — the Missis. & Pacific R. R. Co.: having preferred, 
as I am informed, to acquiesce in the legislation of Congress which deflected a 
part of their land-grant to Lake Superior; — under these circumstances the needs 
and necessities of our agricultural population imperatively demand that every 
effort should be made to open — " 

It appears that Donnelly, on second thought, was unwilling to commit himself 
irrevocably to either side of the dispute. 

When, in the summer of 1864, Donnelly was in the midst of his campaign for 
reelection, he stated in an open letter (St. Paul Daily Press, July 20, 1864): "My 
oponents have . . . asserted in the streets of St. Paul that my support of the 
Lake Superior Railroad bill was only secured through bribery; and further, that I 
have supported no measure in Congress, & performed for my constituents except 
upon the most corrupt and degrading terms as to my renomination. " Donnelly 
offered to resign his seat in congress if any dishonest or dishonorable act in all 
his past life could be shown. 
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State generally will govern you in your action and efforts in 
relation thereto." Further information to the effect that the 
people of St. Louis county had unanimously resolved at a mass 
meeting to seek legislative sanction for the county's giving a 
bonus of $100,000 in aid of such a road added point to any 
remarks that might come from that quarter. 

Both at home in Minnesota and with those who were in 
Washington to urge the grant for the road there appeared two 
views of the general proposition to locate the southern terminus 
of the road at a point other than St. Paul, or to have congress 
leave the location to local legislation. The friends of the St. 
Paul project believed the whole thing merely a device to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public, to complicate the matter in such 
a manner that no road would have sufficiently free field to war- 
rant its prosecution, all of which meant, to them, leaving the 
field to the Wisconsin monopoly. 46 Outside of St. Paul there 
was a disposition on the part of critics to view the agitation as 
a manifestation of narrow self-interest on the part of the capital, 
taking no account of the welfare of the state and region as a 
whole. A denizen of St. Cloud, for example, in urging that 
any act of congress favoring a line from St. Paul to the Red 
river valley should provide for its touching St. Cloud, said: 
"We are but 60 miles from Chanwatona, and a land grant from 
Lake Superior to St. Cloud via Chanwatona with a branch to 
St. Paul ought to suit everybody — the whole upper country and 
St. Paul and the Minnesota Valley and everyone else but per- 
haps Minneapolis will be satisfied if such an arrangement can 
be made." 47 

*e See St. Paul Daily Press, May 6, 1864, for an illustration of such a view. 

« J. P. Wilson to Donnelly, St. Cloud, February 12, 1864, Donnelly papers. Both 
Minneapolis and St. Anthony were loath to contemplate any road to the lake which 
did not have them on its main line. A memorial signed by forty-seven prominent 
men of St. Anthony, Mareh 31, 1864 (ibid.), looked with favor upon one of the 
propositions brought forward by the Wisconsin senators. This would provide a 
grant to a road from Sioux City, Iowa, to St. Paul, thence to Hudson and then 
continuing via the proposed St. Croix and Superior line to the lake. "As our 
Representative we have to request that you secure to us at this important geo- 
graphical and manufacturing point (if possible) a place on that line, by inserting 
in the Bill the words 'via the Palls of St. Anthony.' " In such a case the road 
to be constructed eould use the ten miles already built from St. Paul to St. 
Anthony, as well as "12 miles of our western road lately turned over to Mess 
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In spite of the pressure brought to bear upon members of 
congress, however, the obvious, natural position of St. Paul gave 
it an argument which could not be easily overturned ; the head 
of navigation of the Mississippi was at St. Paul, and it was 
desired to connect by rail the two great waterways, that of the 
lakes with that of the Mississippi. To be sure there was an 
open route up the Mississippi and the St. Croix, but should the 
railroad start from Hudson it placed at a distinct disadvantage 
the whole valley of the Minnesota river, with no compensat- 
ing equivalent, for the most thickly settled portion of Min- 
nesota would be less advantageously served from Hudson than 
it would from St. Paul. 

Nevertheless, since the grant had been made to the state 
rather than to a particular company, while in accordance with 
precedent, it allowed a continuation of local strife which ex- 
hibited itself when the legislature took up the matter in the 
regular session of 1863-1864. According to one outspoken 
gentleman 48 the same men who had fought the proposition at 
Washington in the lobby and in committee were now present 
in force to take the grant away from the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi railroad company, and so cut St. Paul off from the 
commercial benefits of the road. Quite as much to the point 
was an echo from Superior: 

"The Hennepin delegation need no stimulant to defeat the 
object of the grant, and they become the tools of the monopoly 
without fee or reward. A railroad in Minnesota which does 
not begin at St. Anthony, end at Minneapolis, and avoid St. 
Paul, will receive the undivided most loyal opposition of that 
county, whose vote would be freely given to help enslave the 
white men of the State, tie her farmers to the Lake Michigan 
monopolies, sooner than see St. Paul receive a dime of benefit 
from a railroad to Lake Superior. The legislative talent of 

Litchfield of New York, which will run to Minnetonka City, which is eleven miles 
to Shakopee. This is a matter of vital importance to Hennepin County & this 
point, we trust you will carry out our views — especially as no one can possibly be 
injured thereby." 

« Letter to editor of the St. Paul Daily Press, February 1, 1864. When the 
agents of the road were in Washington they encountered "the unquenchable Bill 
King and the pertinacious Aldrich, while Cornell and Baldwin, absent in body, 
assaulted them with masked batteries of epistle." 
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that county is a dead weight upon the State, and has retarded 
its growth more than its Indian war. ' ' 49 

There was, in fact, a legal point which gave a lever to those 
who were attempting to block the whole measure. A federal 
grant had been given the state for a road from St. Paul to Lake 
Superior ; the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company 
apparently was legally entitled to the state grant of swamp 
lands and the quarter million dollar bonus from St. Paul. 
Nevertheless, in the Minnesota senate the question was raised 
as to whether there was then in existence a corporation legally 
entitled to these benefactions. By resolution 50 the senate 
called upon the attorney-general to answer these queries: (1) 
did the person named in the act incorporating the Nebraska 
and Lake Superior railroad company (May 23, 1857) ever be- 
come a legally incorporated person; (2) was the act of the 
state legislature of March 6, 1861, incorporating the same com- 
pany, in accord with the constitution of the state, and did the 
persons named therein acquire any property, rights, or powers ; 
(3) was the act extending the time allowed the Lake Superior 
and Mississippi railroad company (the assignee of the Nebraska 
and Lake Superior company) for grading and completing its 
road (March 6, 1863) of any force of effect; (4) was the act 
authorizing the city of St. Paul to issue bonds in aid of the 
construction of this road valid; (5) was there any duly and 
constitutionally created or chartered corporation by the name 
of the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroad company? The 
attorney-general pronounced against the validity of the old 
charter, but held that the Lake Superior and Mississippi rail- 
road company, under the general incorporation act of the state, 
was capable of receiving any grant of lands. 51 

All technical difficulties were obviated when the legislature 

« Superior Chronicle, quoted in St. Paul Daily Press, February 4, 1865. 

so St. Paul Daily Press, January 1, 1865. 

8i Opinions of the attorneys general, Minnesota, 1858-1884, 190-198. As to the 
Lake Superior ana Mississippi railroad eompany, the attorney general, G. E. Cole, 
while maintaining that popular belief credited the company with having succeeded 
to the right and privileges of the old corporation, would not specifically state his 
acceptance of this view. "However this may be, it is certain that there does 
exist, and has existed since May 13th, 1864, a corporation, incorporated under the 
general law, under the name of the Lake Superior and Miss. EB Co." 
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passed a bill 52 by which the congressional land grant was be- 
stowed upon this company, on condition that it deposited 
$20,000 with the state treasurer as evidence of its good faith, 
the sum to revert to the company as soon as ten miles should 
have been completed; furthermore the grants to the original 
company were transferred to the new organization under the 
original conditions. 

The forfeit of $20,000 was duly deposited in June, 1865. 53 
Although grading had begun as early as the summer of 1864 no 
real progress was made in the construction of the road until 
1868 when thirty miles were completed. In 1871 the line was 
completed and the road was opened to traffic throughout its 
entire length of 155 miles, to the great rejoicing of the people of 
Minnesota. In the words of the railroad commissioner: 

"The opening of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Eailroad 
has been an era in the commerce of our State. 

"It opens a new and important avenue to the great markets 
of the Atlantic seaboard ; and must, as long as it forms an inde- 
pendent line, reduce transportation, and it is difficult to see 
how it can form any consolidation that would prevent a cer- 
tain amount of competition. The lines heretofore constructed 
have led to Milwaukee and Chicago on Lake Michigan; this 
leads to Lake Superior. By an estimate furnished by me, 
about 2,000,000 bushels have been transported over this line to 
Duluth this season, at a reduced price of about five cents per 
bushel, which has left that amount in the hands of the pro- 
ducer. 

"This competition has probably affected the price of trans- 
portation of at least half as much more, to a certain extent, 
probably two and one half cents per bushel. The $125,000 have 
been left in the hands of the producers of this State this season, 
by the opening of this new route, besides the amount saved in 
other articles of both export and import." 5 * 

52 Special laws of Minnesota, 1865, 19-23. The bill was passed by the house, 
after "an exciting parliamentary contest," by a vote of 35 to 5; in the senate it 
was carried 16 to 0, with 4 not voting. St. Paul Daily Press, February 2, 16, 17, 
1865. 

Mlbid., July 27, November 24, 1864. A map shows the status of railroads in 
the state in November, 1864. 

64 Report of the railroad commissioner . . . for 1871, 13. 
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In 1872 the road was leased to the Northern Pacific railroad, 
forming, with its branches, the principal line then operated by 
the leasing company. 55 

Lester Bureell Shippee 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 

&6 "Report of the railroad commissioner for 1872," in Minnesota executive docu- 
ments, 142. 



